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A MYRINA FIGURINE 


The Museum has received from Harold W. Parsons, of Bos- 
ton, a terra-cotta figurine of a Dancing Eros, from Myrina in 
Asia Minor, dating about the third century B.C. 

Mr. Parsons writes that there are distinctive types of these 
figurines, and even distinctive clays, which come from Smyrna, 
Myrina and Pergomon. This particular specimen was excavated 
from the site of ancient Myrina, in Smyrna. The necropolis 
was discovered in 1870, and excavations were carried on by the 
owner of the collection from which this figurine came. 

These figurines, made as ex-votos for shrines, as dolls, play- 
things, and objects for the house, and sometimes as miniatures 
of great statues of antiquity, were usually buried with the dead. 
Being esteemed by the ancients, they were carried to various 
parts of Magna Grecia, but only at Myrina and Tanagra, have 
terra-cottas of this date been found in quantity. 

The maker of these figurines first modeled his figure in clay 
or wax, then made a piece mould from which he cast the desired 
number, pouring the liquid clay into the mould, where, as it 
hardened, it shrank sufficiently to allow of its being lifted out. 
The pieces from the various sections of the mould were then 
fixed together, before they were quite dry, by liquid clay ap- 
plied with a brush to the edges. The figurine was then fired in 
an oven until it was baked and hardened, a vent-hole being left 
in the back to permit of the steam’s escaping. The figures were 
often made up of many pieces; as many as fourteen in one in- 
stance. Heads, «..1:13, legs, bodies, ete., could thus be varied and 
a great number of different poses obtained, which accounts for 
the fact that a head often seems too small or too large for the 
body. Finally the figurine was covered with a white liquid slip 
which furnished a good ground for color. Eyes, lips, hair, etc., 
were painted, and gold ornaments, etc., were indicated by spots 
of gilt. In most cases this white slip has cracked off with time 
and almost entirely disappeared. 
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DUDLEY PETER ALLEN 


a Trustee of The Cleveland Museum of Art and Member of 
its Executive and Accessions Committees 
1913-1915 
The Cleveland Museum of Art has suffered a serious loss in 
the death of Doctor Dudley P. Allen—the first break in the 
ranks of the original Trustees, who were the incorporators of 
the Museum in 1913. 

Doctor Allen had hoped to give freely of his time in work- 
ing out the plans of the Museum, and the officers and staff had 
anticipated many years of enthusiastic codperation with him. 
His experience as a collector in the fields of etchings and en- 
gravings, and of Chinese Art, would have been of very great 
value in the building up of these iraportant departments. 

He realized that the Museum should gather collections which 
would serve in a definite way to develop a love of beauty in 
the community, and had been keenly interested along the lines 
of the decorative arts, which he believed would be of particular 
benefit to the industries and the industrial workers of Cleveland. 
His wise counsel in these directions will be especially missed. 

In many ways he had been considering plans for the Muse- 
um, plans of which his associates had only indefinite hints — 
for it was his habit to work out his ideas fully; to study a pro- 
posal from every point of view and to convince himself fully 
of its importance before suggesting it to his fellow trustees. 

The last few months in Cleveland and in New York were 
full of thought and planning for the Museum, if one may judge 
from the hints contained in a request for information regarding 
the proposed use of a certain gallery; an inquiry as to the feel- 
ing of the staff as to library requirements; notes regarding an 
important set of tapestries, unusual Chinese sculptures, etc. — 
to mention a few examples only. It is natural, therefore, that the 
members of the Museum staff, who had looked forward to his 
active cooperation and to benefiting by his insight, diplomacy, 
artistic instinct and splendid enthusiasm, feel that a supporting 
arm has been removed, as well as an inspiring friend. 

The following resolution, and the address by the Secretary 
of the Museum, express the sense of loss which is felt by his 
associates on the Museum Board. F. A. W. 


Bemoriam 


DUDLEY PETER ALLEN 
MARCH 25,1852 january 6, 1915 


RESOLUTION BY THE TRUSTEES AND ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Ata special joint meeting of the Trustees and Advisory Coun- 
cil of the Cleveland Museum of Art, held on January 11,1915, 
on motion duly seconded and unanimously carried by a rising 
vote, the following resolutions were adopted and ordered spread 
upon the minutes, and a copy thereof sent to Mrs. Allen: 


It is fitting that the Trustees and Advisory Council of the Cleveland 
Museum of Art, at their first meeting since the sudden death of Doctor 
Dudley P. Allen, should make record of their affectionate appreciation of 
his life and work; and, to that end, the following minute is adopted and 
spread upon the record: 

The Trustees and Advisory Council of the Cleveland Museum of Art 
have learned with sorrowing hearts that, on January sixth, 1915, our dear 
associate, Dudley P. Allen, was suddenly called from life. In this sad 
fact we recognize an irreparable loss to this association and to the many 
other activities, honored by his helpfulness, which are making for the 
advancement of a cultivated public taste and of all which tends to a bet- 
ter, purer, and nobler life. His was a mind richly stored with knowledge 
of science and art, with an unselfishness which at all times prompted him 
to give liberally of his time and skill and means to all efforts for that 
which is best in life. 

Doctor Allen has been for years, in our city, in our state, and in our 
nation, an important factor in the church, in his chosen profession of 
surgery, in schools of medicine and science, and in the broad field of Art 
to which he was enthusiastically devoted. To our Museum Association 
he has been an inspiration. It was his ambition to make of our Museum 
a center in the artistic world, in which there shall be realized all that for 
which a museum should stand as an educating, refining influence to an 
intelligent appreciation of the beautiful, whether found in the canvas of 
the painter, the marble of the sculptor, the design of the architect, in the 
work of the potter, from the loom of the weaver, or from the hands of 
the artisan who toils in the fashioning of iron and steel and brass. His 
taste was catholic; and often we have been inspired and instructed as he 
urged this Board to a policy of laying deep and sure the foundation of 
such a museum as that of which he hoped and dreamed ; and, to the real- : 
ization of such a hope, he was giving, and proposed to give, devoted serv- 
ice. It saddens our hearts that he should have been called hence without 
seeing, in full fruition, the results of his labor. 

We deeply mourn the loss of an associate who combined, in the full- 
ness of a grand manhood, all which makes the loyal friend, the useful 
citizen, the charming social companion, and the cultivated Christian 
gentleman. 
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ADDRESS 
delivered by Mr. Hermon A. Kelley at the Memorial Service to 
Dr. Dudley P. Allen, at the Second Presbyterian Church 
Cleveland, January 24, 1915 


I have been asked to say something to-day concerning Doctor 
Allen’s civic activities, with especial reference to those which 
have to do with the art life of our city. While it seems to me 
that there are others who would have been better qualified to 
perform this service acceptably, yet I am sure that no one could 
have been chosen who has a deeper appreciation of the value 
of Doctor Allen to the work which is being done and still re- 
mains to be done in the upbuilding of the art institutions of 
Cleveland, and the development of an intelligent public interest 
in those institutions; or who feels more keenly the irreparable 
loss which the cause of art in Cleveland has sustained in being 
deprived of his active and sympathetic support and assistance. 

But before speaking of his more recent and public participa- 
tion in these matters, it will not be out of place to make some 
brief reference to an earlier period of his life, and to the be- 
ginning of his interest in the subject. 

My personal acquaintance with Doctor Allen dates back to 
a time some twenty-five years ago. He was then in the first 
flush of a professional success which promised, if indeed it had 
not already given him, a national reputation as a surgeon. Of 
that, others will speak. What struck me, of course, upon first 
meeting the man was that geniality, that kindliness, that charm 
of manner, that keen sense of the joy of living, which will al- 
ways be a treasured memory of every one who was even privi- 
leged only to shake his hand. And then as acquaintance grew, 
came many other impressions of worth, to which it is impossi- 
ble to allude within the short time alloted me this afternoon. 
Among these impressions—and I refer to these, not because 
they were the most important, but because they have to do 
especially with the subject upon which I have been asked to 
speak—were the realization of his breadth of general culture 
and his catholicity of taste. These attributes are in these days 
naturally to be expected in men who make a success of life, 
and especially of a professional life in any large way. Unless 
you have a pretty broad man as a foundation, you are not apt 
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to find a very broad lawyer, or physician, or clergyman, in the 
superstructure. Nobody who ever talked with Doctor Allen 
for half an hour on any subject could doubt that he had laid 
the foundations of general discipline and culture, broad and 
keep, underneath a professional learning and ability which was 
imposing; and of the many subjects outside of his chosen pro- 
fession which absorbed his interest and upon which he had read 
and studied much, foremost, perhaps, was art. 

While still a student at Harvard Medical School, he became 
deeply interested in certain departments of this subject. He 
found time in addition to his work as a medical student, to join 
a class in Boston for the study of the history of painting; and 
those who have discussed with him, in later years, the work of 
Italian masters of art, have not seldom been astonished at his 
remarkable acquaintance with this subject. At this early date, 
also, I believe, he began a collection of engravings and etchings, 
a pursuit which he followed with zeal during the greater part 
of his life. The members of the Rowfant Club, and others who 
have heard his lectures upon Etchings and Engravings, are 
prepared to testify that he had an acquaintance with this sub- 
ject of which an expert might well be proud. 

These are merely illustrations of the preparation with which 
Doctor Allen equipped himself for meeting, not alone the stern 
requirements of his professional life, but also the equally legit- 
imate cravings of the esthetic life. 

But with all the will in the world to cultivate his taste in 
these directions, it was, of course, impossible for a great surgeon 
whose time and energies were in the utmost demand for the 
saving of human life and limb, to turn aside as often as he 
might have wished into the pleasanter realms of the arts. 

Finally, however, a time came when his health demanded 
relief from the strain of professional work—a time also which 
I suppose comes sooner or later to most of us, when he felt 
that he had earned the right toa rest and to the enjoyment of 
tastes and activities of a broader and less exacting kind. 

Travel had already enriched his mind in these latter direc- 
tions beyond the possibility of mere study, but now for the 
first time he was free to gather, with a hand relieved from care, 
the fruits of foreign culture. He visited the Orient, and being 
deeply interested in Chinese paintings and porcelains, greatly 
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enlarged his already considerable collections in these depart- 
ments of art. 

Later he applied the taste and culture of a lifetime to the 
planning and development of the beautiful suburban home. 
To the building and furnishing and landscaping of this home, 
he gave his best thought—and to what more worthy object 
can a man devote his thought and effort than upon that sacred 
spot where he and his are to form their associations and live 
their lives. He took a justifiable pride in the refined beauty of 
this country seat, and not the least sad reflection which we have 
with us to-day, is the thought that he was taken just as he was 
prepared to enjoy this home to which he had given the last 
strength of his life. 

This brings me to the last, and in the one sense the greatest, 
of the losses which our community life has suffered in Doctor 
Allen’s death. 

When the corporation now known as The Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art was formed a year or more ago for the purpose of 
taking over the administration of the new Art Museum then 
under construction, there was just one vacancy on the Board 
of Trustees as originally made up of the members of the two 
trusts from which the building fund had come. Recognizing: 
the vital necessity of choosing a man for this vacancy whose 
preparation and qualifications in the field of art would be of 
real assistance in guiding the administration of the new insti- 
tution in the best paths, and whose enthusiasm, interest and 
zeal would do most to push it along those paths, the trustees, 
without hesitation and almost as one man, turned to Doctor 
Allen. The wisdom of that choice has never for one moment 
been in doubt. From the very first meeting which he attended, 
everyone felt that we had in our midst not only a wise coun- 
selor and a refined and cultured intelligence, but what was even 
of more importance, a vital force that would go far to insure 
the success of the new institution. 

Doctor Allen’s idea of the function of an art museum was 
not that it should be a mere cold-storage house for sculptures 
and paintings. He thoroughly believed in making the institu- 
tion a living agency for the education of the people; and by 
the people, he meant not alone those who might have leisure 
for private study and for unlimited use of the galleries, but all 
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the people. An instance of his insistence upon the necessity of 
democratizing the work of the Museum will be recalled by his 
associates in his earnest advocacy of a department which should 
collect artistic implements and articles of common use as models 
for the handicraftsmen of Cleveland. He even went so far in 
this direction as to offer to provide such a collection at his own 
expense. He was fully in sympathy also with the plans of the 
Director, Mr. Whiting, for bringing the facilities of the Museum 
to the children of the public schools by class work and the 
active assistance of the Museum staff, and to the people gen- 
erally by lectures and the fullest opportunity for examining 
and consulting the collections. 

Time forbids that I should attempt to recount at this time 
his many helpful suggestions or to describe to you the zeal 
and energy with which he entered upon the plans which the 
trustees have of making the Cleveland Museum of Art a vital 
force in the civic life of Cleveland. One of his latest acts before 
going upon his last journey to New York, was to gather the 
Trustees and the Advisory Council of the Museum together 
at a dinner which he gave in order to afford an opportunity for 
formulating plans for the Inaugural Exhibition with which we 
hope to open the new building. The wisdom and tact, the 
enthusiasm, and above all, the genial hospitality with which he 
presided on that occasion, will always remain among the pleas- 
antest memories of my life. 

I need not say that in Doctor Allen’s death, not only the 
Cleveland Museum of Art as an institution, but the art inter- 
ests and art culture of Cleveland, have lost not only one of 
their best friends, but also one of their most active and effi- 
cient helpers. 

It has been a common saying that busy men who retire soon 
rust out. This may be true of men who have no resources 
other than their business. In such cases taking their business 
away takes away all there is of themselves. But a man, who, 
like Dr. Allen, was much more than a successful surgeon, has 
so many other resources, that the dropping of his professional 
career does not necessarily mean any loss of interest in life. In 
fact, in some cases it may lead to a fulness of life and a degree 
of usefulness to humanity which would not have been equaled 
by the most eminent success in a business. 
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It is my firm belief that Dr. Allen, after a professional career 
seldom equaled in its usefulness and eminence, had retired not 
to a life of mere leisure; indeed I doubt if he had found the 
rest he expected and needed. Instead of this he saw new fields 
of interest and usefulness ahead. He had just begun at least 
one great and earnest labor in these fields. With characteristic 
eagerness and enthusiasm he had taken up the art work in 
Cleveland. Those of us who have had the privilege during the 
past year of working with him in the plans for our Museum 
realize what his help meant. We know, as no one else can, what 
a loss the cause of art in Cleveland has suffered when his hand 
was stayed. And so we come with you, his other friends to-day, 
to give such poor expression as words can convey, to the sense 
of our great loss, and to bring our tribute to his memory. 


THE DINNER TO THE TRUSTEES 


In the ballroom of the Hotel Statler, on January 25, 1915, 
the Advisory Council of the Museum tendered a dinner to the 
Trustees in “recognition of the approaching completion of the 
building,” having also as their guests many of the leading men 
of the city. An added charm was lent to the occasion by the 
presence of ladies in the boxes during the speeches. 

The committee consisted of W.G. Mather, Chairman, Charles 
F. Brush, H. P. Eells, Paul L. Feiss, and H. H. Johnson. 

Mr. Mather stated that the purpose of the dinner was, in the 
first place, to tender the thanks and appreciation of the Council 
to the Board of Trustees of the Museum who, as Trustees of 
the Huntington and Kelley Trusts, overcame the difficulties 
and provided for the erection of the building; and further to 
provide an opportunity for the friends of the Council and Trus- 
tees to learn something of the difficulties of the past, and of the 
plans of the Trustees for the future of the Museum. Mr. 
Mather spoke briefly of what museums had meant to other 
cities, such as Boston, New York, Buffalo, Chicago and Toledo. 

Judge Sanders, speaking for the Trustees, referred to the 
three men who had left money for a museum building, and pro- 
posed a rising toast to John Huntington, Horace Kelly and 
Hinman B. Hurlbut. He also referred to the splendid gift of 
the site in Wade Park by Mr. J. H. Wade, and submitted a 
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lucid statement as to the difficulties facing the Trustees of the 
three estates, and how they had found a way to avoid the erec- 
tion of three distinct art museum buildings in Cleveland. 

Mr. Hermon A. Kelley, Secretary of the Museum and 
President of the Horace Kelley Art Foundation, explained the 
early history of the Foundation, formerly known as the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art, and paid tribute to the men who had 
served the Museum as Trustees in the past. He also expressed 
the belief that both Mr. Huntington and Mr. Kelley intended 
that their benefactions should secure, for all the people in Cleve- 
land, opportunities for the enjoyment of beautiful things. He 
wished that the educational possibilities of the Museum might 
be developed in the broadest way by carrying its influence into 
the schools and bringing the school children and people of 
varied interests to the Museum. 

Mr. Frederic Allen Whiting, Director of the Museum, 
showed views of numerous Museums scattered from Portland, 
Maine, to Portland, Oregon, and from New Orleans to Min- 
neapolis, ending with pictures of the new building and of a few 
of the important objects already acquired for it, including the 
very notable fifth century stone carving from China, presented 
by Mr. and Mrs. Ralph King. Mr. Whiting also explained the 
plans already under way for making the new Museum an art 
center for all the people of Cleveland. He announced that it 
was hoped to open the building before the end of the year with 
an important Inaugural Exhibition, the artistic success of which 
was assured by the promise of codperation already secured 
from several of the greatest collectors of the country. 

Mr. Ralph King spoke of the wonderful new center which 
the art museum would furnish among the educational institu- 
tions which surround it, expressing his gratification that this new 
educational opportunity had been provided for the citizens of 
Cleveland and the hope that it would be taken the greatest 
advantage of and secure the widest possible support. 

Mr. Howard P. Eells laid particular stress upon the beauty 
of the building and the satisfaction that it should be to Cleve- 
land people to know that it had been planned and designed by 
Messrs. Hubbell & Benes, a local firm. Mr. Eells called at- 
tention to the fact that the model and slides illustrating the 
building demonstrated that, even in comparison with the other 
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buildings shown, Cleveland had every reason to be proud of 
its new Art Museum. 

The last speaker of the evening was Mayor Baker. He paid 
his tribute to the great imagination of John Huntington and 
Horace Kelly, who, twenty years ago, realized the need of an 
art museum in Cleveland, and through their benefactions made 
the present building possible. He also praised the imagination 
of the Trustees, who had surmounted the difficulties which 
Judge Sanders had described, and had had the foresight to 
provide so beautiful and so well-equipped a building. Mayor 
Baker, speaking for the general public, expressed his profound 
appreciation to the Trustees and the Council, and his confident 
belief that all the people would recognize the great oppor- 
tunity which the Museum offered them and would make the 
best possible use of its advantages. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE OF ARTS 


The new building of the Minneapolis Institute of Arts, the first 
unit in an elaborate scheme designed by Messrs. McKim, Mead 
and White of New York, was opened with impressive exercises 
at the Auditorium on the afternoon of January 7, 1915, fol- 
lowed by a reception at the Institute in the evening and a first 
view of the impressive Inaugural Exhibition gathered by the 
Director, Mr. Joseph Breck. The attendance at both functions 
attested to the extent to which Minneapolis is aroused over its 
long-awaited building, while the crowds which thronged the 
building during the period of the exhibition exceeded 60,000, 
a splendid record of which the Museum may well be proud. 


NEW WING OF MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON 


The Boston Museum made another step towards the fulfill- 
ment of its complete plan as designed by Mr. Guy Lowell, when 
the Evans wing with the connecting link, housing the tapestry 
gallery and lecture hall, was opened to the public with an im- 
portant reception on the evening of February third. This entire 
new portion of the Museum was contributed by Mrs. Evans 
in memory of her husband, Robert Dawson Evans, a former 
Trustee. The collection of paintings and the print department 
are installed in the new wing, allowing the other departments 
much needed opportunities for expansion. 
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ACCESSIONS 


OBJECT 

Terra Cotta Figurine from Myrina in 
Asia Minor; Dancing Eros, Third 
Century B. C. 


Marble Pieta; Spanish 16th Century. 


Marble votive stone carving; Chinese, 
dated 440 A. D. 

Collection of Egyptian antiquities, 25 
objects and numerous beads. 

Oil Painting, ««Capri Lace Maker’’ 
by George B. Butler, N. A. 

Collection of Chinese antiquities, con- 
sisting of paintings, bronzes, pot- 
tery, lacquer, etc. 


SOURCE 


Gift of Mr. Harold Woodbury Parsons, 
Boston, Mass. 


Gift of Mr. Jacques Seligmann, Paris, 
France. 


Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph King. 


Gift of Egyptian Exploration Fund, 
London, England. 

Gift of Miss Helen C. Butler, New 
York, N. Y. 

John Huntington Art and Polytechnic 
Trust. 


LIBRARY ACCESSIONS 


From Mr. W. Wellesley: 


A Handbook of the Miniatures and Portraits in Plumbago and Pencil be- 
longing to Frances and Minnie Wellesley. 


From Mr..T. B. Walker: 


Four catalogues of the T. B. Walker Collection. 


From Estate of Thomas H. White: 


Ten different publications of plates with descriptive texts on European and 


American Art and Artists. 


From Mr. George Walter Vincent Smith: 
Portfolio of photographs of The George Walter Vincent Smith Collection. 


From Mr. Karl Fenning: 


Eleven catalogues of various exhibitions and collections. 


From Mr. Clement B. Newbold: 


A catalogue of The Anna Dike Scott Collection of Old Lace. 


From Mr. J. D. Cox: 


Winslow Homer, by Kenyon Cox. 
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OFFICERS 
President, William B. Sanders 
Vice-Presidents, J. H. Wade, Charles W. Bingham, * Dudley P. Allen 
Treasurer, Charles L. Murfey Secretary, Hermon A. Kelley 


TRUSTEES 

*Dudley P. Allen John H. Lowman Edwin R. Perkins 
Charles W. Bingham Samuel Mather William B. Sanders 
Mariette Huntington Charles L.Murfey J. H. Wade 
Hermon A. Kelley D.Z. Norton Geo. H. Worthington 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
W. B. Sanders J. H. Wade Charles W. Bingham 
*Dudley P. Allen Hermon A. Kelley 


ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 
The President, ex-officio The Director, ex-officio 
*Dudley P. Allen Howard P. Eells D. Z. Norton 
E. S. Burke, Jr. Ralph King Samuel Mather 
William G. Mather J. H. Wade 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 

The President of Western Reserve University 

The President of Case Scientific School 
Charles F. Brush Henry R. Hatch William G. Mather 
E. S. Burke, Jr. Myron T. Herrick Earl W. Oglebay 
H. G. Dalton Homer H. Johnson Kenyon V. Painter 
Howard P. Eells Ralph King James Parmelee 
Paul L. Feiss Edward A. Merritt John L. Severance 
Leonard C. Hanna) Amos B. McNairy Ambrose Swasey 

W.S. Tyler Worcester R. Warner 


DIRECTOR CURATOR 
Frederic Allen Whiting J. Arthur MacLean 
ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR SUPERINTENDENT OF BUILDING 
Olive Cook Whiting James F. McCabe 
TEMPORARY OFFICES 


4500 Euclid Avenue, Room 205 
Telephone East-4402 


The Director will be glad at any time to consult with those wishing 
to be of assistance to the Museum, as to objects suitable for presentation, 
special ways in which funds can be used to advantage, etc. He is also 


prepared to explain the work the Museum plans to do, before clubs and 
other organizations. 


